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but deserve well of the community, We 
knew of no field of usefulness where an in- 
telligent man could build up a more desirable 
reputation. 

And so with any other pure breed of stock 
that is adapted to the locality where it is 
kept. Any man of means could begin and 

establish a reputation as a figst class breeder 

gase a @@ if | of stock and do the public a real and lasting 

OF No paper, discontinued, except at the option of | service that would be remembered long after 
bey” The PLOvONN <n efmee great ‘vantages to ad | he was gone, and if he had a decided taste 
caeers,. Ihe ve neta of the commana. "| for it, it would be attended with higher sat- 
~—r isfaction than apy otber branch of farming. 


Trams OF ADVERTISING One Square, one ineertigne 
THE CANADA THISTLE. 


ch oe vent insertion, 50 cents. 
ar Teeny root made on large orders. 
mn A correspondent of the Ploughman desires 
7 ont diseontl , he must . 
a, Hany poreee —_ publisher scan eumaiaan eo cee |to know the most effectual way of extermi- 
+4 ti] payment ie made, and eollect the whole amount, | nating the Canada Thistle. 
whether it is taken from the office or not. | one. 6 : 
2 The courts have decided that refusing to take news This is a perennial plant, propagated both 
1d periodic from the post-office, or removing s & ; 
ee S eae on ts prima faaa evidence ot | DY its seed and its Foot. The seed is 
fraud attached to a downy wing not unlike that of 
2.4 eae ~ en the PLOVORMAS is 20 cents ® ye |) common thistle, by which it is scattered 
thin the | nite< . } 
In wet seasons and mellow 


—_ - on the wind. 
Editorial. 


soils the plant spreads rapidly so as often to 


(Official Organ of the N. E. Agricultural Society. 
msceDd WeESALY a? 
ol & 52 North Market Street, Boster, 
(Oppusite Faneuil Hall.) 
@EO. NOYES, Proprievor and Publisher, 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 








take possession of whole fields. It is much 
more difficult to eradicate this pest from a 

INCREASE OF BLOOD STOCK. poor and hard soil taan from a deep and rich 
No one who has attended the Fairs this|one. Ifa farmer cultivates deep and manures | 
f| well the thistle wil! die out. 


fall can fail to notice the great numbers o | 


pure bred cattle exhibited as c mpared with; The root rene deep into the soil and is 
the same breeds ten or fifteen years ago. At extremely tenacious of life. It exhausts a) 
ng but pure breds soil much less than most other plants. This | 
were present, while at others there were no | plant — be got rid of by taking the proper | 
ould not claim a ped-| course, in a single season, if the labor is 
igree, the grade or “ native ” element being | applied at just the right time, but if not, it) 
confined to the dairy stock, working cattle | may be ploughed and hoed and cut up all 
and other classes. the season and still not be destroyed. 1 
At the Springfield or Hampden County | must be taken ata particular stage of its| 
Fair the other day, Mr. Stedman, the Presi- |growth. They must be allowed to attain | 
dent, remarked in our hearing that fifteen | their growth. If the place where they are | 
years age he exhibited the first pure bred | growing is in sod it may be ploughed in the | 
Shorthorns that had ever been shown at the | fall. The next season let it be ploughed | 
Fair. The show of last week consisted | again when they begin to head out, and if! 
almost wholly of pure bred stock of the| the team cannot well travel through them, | 
Shorthorn, Ayrshire and Jersey breeds, there | mow them first and then plough thoroughly. 
being no grade bull on the ground if we| Poor and balky ploughing will not do it. If | 
well covered they will hardly start again. | 
high grade, Let them be covered at least two or three 


many of the shows noth 


breeding animals that « 


recolleet aright, and the dairy stock con- 
sisted almost exclusively of 
Shorthorns. 

At the Fair of the Middlesex South, at| harrow. In about four weeks plough again, | 
The and if any still appear plough still again in | 
Ayrshires at that show took the lead over all| fuur or five weeks after. The ploughings 


Framingham, the same was the case. 


others in point of numbers while the quality ought to be sufficiently long apart to allow | melancholy summary of the losses of the far- not get much hurt. That light yellow hen is | ft 


was in the highest degree creditable, there | the growth of the plant to exhaust the root, | 
being many cows of extraordinary excellence.| but not so long as to allow the roots to 
The Jerseys were nearly as numerous and | spread and acquire strength. 

the quality of the animals of that breed quite| Now this looks like work, and we know of 


remarkable. The same may be said of the| no other completely effectual way of perma- | 


THE PEACH. 


The past season has witnessed something 
like our old ideas of the glory of the peach 
crop. We have not known it so abundant 
for years, while the trees appear to have been 
healthy and to have shown no signs of the 
yellows. Can we not hope for-some years of 
immunity for this splendid fruit, ard that we 
shall again be able to raise it as we used to. 
We see it stated that Mr. J, A. Harwood of 
Littleton hasg fine youn; peach orchard of 
nearly two thousand trees, about two~hun- 
dred of which are in bearing. His crop, this 
year, amounted to about one hundred ang 
fifty bushels, all of which he sold for not less 
than $6 per bushel, amounting to $900 or 
more. 





PRUNING FOREST TREES. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have about five hundred Rock Maple 
trees, two and three years old, that have 
never been pruned; when is the proper time 
to trim them so as to _ their bleeding, 
or losing their sap? Yours truly, 

: A SUBSCRIBER. 

Maplewood, Oct. 1870. 

You may prune any time when the sap will 
not run. That weakens the tree. You may 
prune now with perfect safety, and better 
now than any time before next June. Per- 
haps the best time of all is in summer, since 
then the wounds heal over most rapidly. But 
all small limbs may be taken now and through 
next month with perfect safety.—[ Ep. 


FRENCH FARMING IN THE WAR. 


To appreciate what vast losses the war has 
cost France it is to be borne in mind that it 
has devastated a region of unparalleled fer- 
tility, and that it ell out just as these fertile 
plains were loaded with a rich harvest nearly 
ready to gather, and that ten millions of 








| sores were then trampled down and abso-/| see her small head, her comb as black as her 


lutely laid waste by marching armies. We 
never saw a region under higher cultivation or 


more luxuriant, than that for miles around} bill and heel that white Leghorn cock, at 
P ‘ : : | Strasburg, and all through Alsace. The New| whom she has taken a special hatred, and, tion. The result is, that while more value, 
inches. After ploughing harrow with a heavy | York Evening Post places this vast field of| whose long notched comb is hardly ever free | 


desolation in a striking light as follows : 


Gorrespondence. 


FOWLS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I have taken a hint you expressed in the 
Ploughman afew weeks since, i.e., there 
had b en much said and written on fowls, 
yet there was room for much more. 

I have had the hen fever for many years, 
sometimes it has run high even to a hundred 
fowls, or five dollars for a single hen, and 
although I have never kept an account of 
profit and loss, I am satisfied I have lost 
nothing, and feel I have received a great deal 
of satisfaction in taking care of and seeing 
them about; of late 1 have grown somewhat 
particular, preferring to keep only a few 
fowls of good breed, and choosing those of 
beautiful plumage. I am willing to confess 
I take no little pride in showing them to my 
friends, or any who may choose to look at 
them, and I think, Mr. Editor, you, if I am 
not mistaken in my feelings, would like to 
fondle my little Golden Sebright Bantam, 
weighing about a pound, yet feeling by 
appearances as though he weighed a ton. 
Hear him now, his light tiny crow answering 
a six pound black Sumatra game cock ; now 
drop the bantam and look at the Genesee, 
how proud he carries himself ; he was never 


ver maa om 


State is good only for producing men and 
granite. The men (the women especially) 
speak for themselves; and a granite soil, 
though it may be hard and thin, contains ele- 
ments highly favorable to vegetable growth. 
In comparison with fertile sava' nahs of 
our great cen and the-tich cane- 
brake soils of the South, the lands of New 
Hampshire may apyeer at a disadvantage ; 
yet the drawhaghs y section: are net with- 
out compensations. The valley of the lower 
Mississippi, fertile as the alluvion of the Nile, 
yields remunerative crops of cotton and 
sugar ; the valley of the Connecticut, planted 
with the seed-leaf tobacco, returns twice as 
much money as either for each acre oultivat- 
ed. The western coast of Michigan, or the 
peninsula of the Chesapeake, may excel in 
peaches, sold at one to two dollars per bush- 
el ; eastern Massachusetts may win the palm 
in pears, equally reliable, abundant, and three 
to five dollars per bushel in the market. Cal- 
ifornia may boast an occasional yield of forty 
bushels per acre of wheat, worth $400 ; 
New Hamr shire, in the vicinity of any of her 
manufacturing cities, may more surely guar- 

antee a product of five thousand | aml 
worth $250, and the cost of labor and fertili- 
zers by no means consumes the difference of 
$210. There are better lands than those of 
the Granite State for wheat, but soil and 

climate combine to give more and better 
potatoes than the West or South can boast. 

Phe sunny climate of our lower latitudes is 

a mine of wealth in production ; yet the cool- 





trimmed, having been chosen to breed from, 
by his beauty and courage, and although I 
feel no pride in a fighting cock, I will say he 
is master of all he has met. Now see his 
mate, thai small black hen, when I say 
black I do not mean a common black, but a 
glossy black that one can almost see your face 
in, and although I say small, pick her up, 
are you not surprised at her weight? With 
her in one hand and a bag of sand in the 
other, there would seem but little difference ; 


feathers, her eye flashing, diffused at any 
hen coming near; see her now, strike with 





of marks of her hatred; but as he always) 


| compensations. 


er temperatures ot the North :ssure more 
reliable and larger yields of grass, oats and 
potatoes, which are together worth nore than 
the aggregate value of our cotton, wheat and 
sugar. 

New Hampshire has her full share in these 
She has sea weed upon her 
coast, the fish guano of her waters, and min- 
eral fertilizers from her mountains, with muck 
in almost every depression among her hills, 
as fertilizers; she has nearness to markets, 
adding to the value of her products the cost 
of a thousand miles of transportation—mak- 
ing an acre of corn equal in value to three 
on the prairies of Illinois. 

The State also labors under agricultural 
disadvantages. Her younger sons leave th: 
farms upon which they were born and seek 
more fertile flelds, leaving to the aged, or to 
the unenterprising, the work of farm produc- 


and even larger quantity, may be obtained 
through greater attentior to fertilizers and 
labor saving machines, this participation in 


A writer in the French Journal of Agricul- shows a white flag, and his legs have too | the rural progress of the age is not sufficiently 
ture, M. Barral, makes an interesting but| much pride to see his body whipped, he does | Vigorous or general; “old fogyism” is too 


mers of France in the seven departments 
which have been invaded by the German 
armies. 


The estimate is based on the calculation that 
more than ten millions of acres have been 


Norfolk Fair at Readville where the Jerseys | nently getting rid of this unmitigated pest. | OVerrun, and that the loss in growing crops, 


predominated, and of the Essex exhibition | If the work is carefully performed with nar-| 


at Ipswich and of the Worcester Southeast | row furrows, covering the whole plant, four | 

at Milford, and of other Fairs that we have | ploughings at proper intervals will eradicate 

attended. This feature of the Fairs was par-/it. On rocky soil where the ploughing is 
larly noticeable, and to those who have | necessarily imperfect, it will take longer. 

been familiar with our agricultural exhibi- In cases where there are but few thistles 

tions for fifteen or twenty years, nothing has | in a field, it is best to manure highly and put 

presented so striking a contrast. in some hoed crop, cutting up every thistle | 

The whole number of pure bred Jerseys|or pulling them once every four or five| 
in this Commonwealth eighteen years ago,| weeks, If the work is thorough they will | 
did not exceed seventy-five or at most eighty,|not appear the next season. But if some 
while now many single towns contain very are left bent over or not wholly put out of | 
much more than that. sight, they will appear in great numoers| 

It must be borne in mind that a beege| 
number of pure bred animals in any given| Every one must be pulled or hoed up. 
section also implies a far greater number of} Where they appear in pastures, mow them 
grades kept as dairy or working stock, for|in the early part of the season before they 
the neighboring farmers, will, as a general | blossom, and as soonas they are high enough. 
rule, avail themselves of the services of a} One mowing then is worth two after they 
pure bred male and raise the calves so got,| blossom. The Canada thistle is a terrible 
so that though they may not be driven to the| pest, and no labor or pains should be spared 
fair, it is safe to infer that they are there, A | to destroy it. 
census of the pure bred stock in the State, 
giving the number of the different breeds, 
would be of great interest to the farmer. It 
would be found that each hreed had its local- 
ty tolerably well defined, that is, that some 
breeds predominate in some sections and 
‘here in other localities. Each may be best 

the wants of farmers in particular 
All are good in their place and 
there is a place for all. 

Chis increase in number of blood or high 
bred animals in the State is very gratifying, 
indicates that there is a wide 
interest in the improvement ef our 
farm stock. It also implies that the real 
value of our farm stock is rapidly advancing 
*o that if the number of animals in the 
State is not actually inc reasing, the aggregate 
Value most eertainly is, 

The price of pure bred animals is a suffi- 
cient indication of the high estimation in 
which they are held. ‘The prices paid for 
Jerseys have been and are sustained with 
great steadiness, and those for Ayrshires 
have greatly advanced within the last five 
years, and the great eall for these breeds im- 
plies that they will continue to be held high. 
There is certainly greater satisfaction in 
breeding and tending any first class stock 
than in that of a lower quality. If a farmer 
has a high grade that is satisfactory, that he 
likes, he will be inclined to take a little bet- 


ter care of it than if it were stock that he 
thought less of. 





THE MARSHFIELD FAIR. 


The Exhibition of the Marshfield Agri- 
cultural Society was held on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, the 6th, 7th and 8th. We 
had the good fortune to be present on the 
7th and to have an opportunity to look 
about the grounds and the hall. The crowd 
of people the second day was very large, it 
being estimated at from six to eight thou- 
sand. 

The exhibition was a success. The stock 
was numerous and the working cattle especi- 
ally excellent. The show in the hall was 
extensive, well arranged and attractive. The 
fruits and vegetables were remarkable for 
their quality and variety, and in these re- 
spects it compared favorably with any exhi- 
bition we have seen this year. The seashore 
has produced better crops of roots and vege- 
tables than the inland farms. The finest 
show of vegetables we have seen were at 
Ipswich and Marshfield. 

This Society, now only about four years 
old, appears to be alive and flourishing. The 
dinner came off in tne upper hall of the fine 
building owned by the Society, on the 
second day of the Fair, Mr. George M. 
Baker, the President of the Society, presid- 
ing. His Excellency Gov. Stearns of New 
Hampshire, Hon. Albert Fearing of Hing- 
ham, Rev. E. Porter Dyer of Shrewsburry, 
Henry S. Whiting of the U. 8. Coast Sur- 
vey, the Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture and others made speeches upon 
the occasion, to attentive ears. 


THE BUSSEY FARM. 
The corporation of Harvard College is at 
last moving to establish the Agricultural De- 
partment provided for by Benjamin Bussey 
some years ago. The fund which rightly 
managed and applied according to the de- 
signe and wishes of the testator would have 
been @pple and a truly magnificent endow- 
ment, i little enough according to the recent 
showing before the Moard of Overseers, and 
ought to bea warnirg against leaving prop- 
erty in the way that was left. The institu- 
tion is to have the benefit of the éxperience 


of Thomas Motley as Instructor in Prac 

Agriculture. ‘The Bussey Farm is to . 1 
Harvard College at the expiration of the life 
lease of Mrs. Motley, a granddaughter of the 
former owner of the estate. It is admirably 
located in West Roxbury on the line of the 
Providence » and about five miles 


‘ 
dor 1 
adapted to 


seouions, 


because it 


spread 





Now, consider, that almost all the interest 
taken in blood stock has grown up within 
the last twenty years, and that the present 
number of such eattle in each of the breeds 
*prang from a very small number of import- 
ed animals and it is easy to see that, starting 
from where we now are, ten years will work 
a very considerable revolution in the stock 
of the State. If the interest in this depart- 
ment of farming should not materially in- 
crease, but continue steadily on, it will vastly 
merease the number of pure bred animals 
and the number of high grades ; but as the 
people see the advantage of a better class of 
stock the interest itself will greatly increase. 
We look forward confidently to the time 
when our stock will be of much higher qual- 
ity than it is at present, wher it will be much 
easier to find « good cow than it is now, and 
when Ayrshires, Jerseys, Shorthorns and 
Devons will be much more common in the 
sections best adapted to them. 








stock, farmhouses and implements cannot 
fall below eighty dollars an acre. The loss 
was greater because the war broke out at a 
time when tbe fertile plains of eastern France 
were waving with the golden gtain ripe for 
the harvest—plains which have been ren- 
dered desolate by fire and sword, and swept 
only for the harvest of death. 

In order to realize the mournful destruc- 
tion involved in this estimate, we need orly 
instance a comparison with an agricultural 
distriet of our own country. The State of 
New York, in 1860, had twelve and a half 
millions of acres of improved farm lands ; in 
other words, an area only one-fifth greater 


| than that lid waste by the soldiers of King 


Wilham. We have but te conceive of the 


jagain on the return of the next season.| whole wide and produotive area between the| Game. I have with some trouble procured 


Hudson river and the waters of Lake Erie, 
the entire belt of smiling counties between 
this city and Albany, with the fair valley of 
the Mohawk and the fertile flats of the Gen- 
esee, devastated and kneaded into clods by 
the wheels of artillery, the villages in ruins 
and the farmhouses in ashes, and the picture 
these departments of Franco: now present is 
placed directly before the mind’s eye. 


still. M. Barral estimates the loss of able 
bodied men in the French armies and among 
the peasantry at four hundred thousand, an 
aggregate probably less than the actual fact. 
Now, in the state of New York in 1860, 
there were, between the ages of twenty or 
thirty, in round numbers three hundred thou- 
saud men ; 8o that to bring home to ourselves 
the ravages of war in two short months in 
France, we must suppose one-half at least of 
the whole agricultural population of New 
York suddenly struck down in death, a 
thought from which we shrink back in horrer. 
Many years of peace and prosperity under 
ee government will be required to restore 

rance to the condition she presented before 
the first gun of this dreadful war was fired. 
For besides the losses in men and materials 
which she has sustained, there comes the 
enormous item of the indemnity which she 
must pay for the losses of Germany. Napo- 
leon, for the campaign of ten days ending 
with the fatal reverse of Waterloo, entailed 
upon France the payment of an indemnity of 
three hundred millions of dollars. The end 
of the present struggle between Germany 
and France is ind not yet; but no one 
can doubt that peace will only be made upon 
the obligation to pay an indemnity as great or 
even greater than this. Alas for the French 
ople sacrificed to the ambition of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte! How true is it that 
for the madness of kings, the people suffer. 
Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Archivi. 





TO MAKE WIRE FENCE. 


D. A. J., Vicksbarg, Miss :—‘ Will you 
please give the way for making wire fence 
and the usual cost of the same?” The best 
wire fence we ever saw—and we made it 
ourselves—was made in this way. Good 
young larch or wed cedar posts were set 
eight feet apart, as for board fences. (They 
were set three feet deep.) Holes were bored 
(with a half-inch bit) through the posts, 
six, eight, and twelve inches apart, the lower 
wire being one foot from the ground, the 
two wires above six inches apart, another 
eight inches above, and one twelve inches 
above that. Of course these distances may 
be waried according to circumstances. .The 
en were large and firmly set. One 
end of each wire was put through the hole 
in the post atone end, wound around the 
post once and twisted to fasten. Then the 
wire was passed through each post to the 
other end post, where it was wound twice or 
thrice around a horizontal capstan, consisting 
of a round block of hard wood three inches 
in diameter, through each end of which was 
inserted a short lever with which to turn it. 
Thies Capstan was laid against the side of the 
end post under the wire, which is wound two 
or times about it, to get a purchase. 
One man takes hold of the wire another 
of the lever of the eapstan, and the entire 
line is thus tightened until perfectly taut. 
Pine or cedar half inch plugs, previously 





from Boston. It is very valuabl d mi 
be made in the highest degree ee to" ~ 
cause of agriculture. 


MEAT FOR EXPORTATION. 


In Monte Video, Uruguay, meat is pre- 
served extensively for —_ by pu 
pieces of from five to one hundred 


What we want is more large and first class 
breeding farms for each of the well fixed 
breeds, and any farmer who will g° into it 
intelligently, with a reasonable amount of 
means, will most certainly succeed. At 
present the prominent breeders are very few 


im number. Where do we find i : ; i i 

herd like that of Peters, of Seethanel of ene ant fiteen p cami marie etd 
which was sold afew years ago? It is q| glycerineand bisulphate of soda. After steep 
pity such a herd should be broken up and i 
scattered. Let any man collect such a 
herd and breed it rightly, culling out and 














not only make « good thing of it pecuniarily, | .n4 exposure to the 
air. 


whittled and soaked in oil, were then driven 
in the holes beside and above each wire on 
each side of each post, thus dividing the 
strain among the posts and ing the 
wires-from water where they enter the same. 
After these plugs were driven, the wire was 
taken from the capstan and wound about 
and fastened tothe end post. The wires 
were then painted. So made, a wire fence 
proves effective against stock, (sheep, cattle 


ing some time it is taken out and dusted ual ¢i “ 
with dry bisulphate of soda and packed as 
ey as possible in sir tight boxes. In 
snaneaiend state it remains as fresh and sweet as 

Proving it from year to year, and he will| fresh butcher’s meat, and becomes fit for use 
by steeping a short time in acidulated water 


ordinary board fence. 
near h to 


should prefer eight feet 


pound and the 
localities Whore is lo to be 





@ pullet, so crossed; and will try to watch 


But the comparison must be pushed further | , 


a pure Germantown; those others are black | 


black red hen. But how is this, you might 
say, if here; do you let your fowls run 
together, as you see a large peneilled necked 
Brahma come into the yard, while close 
behind comes a Bolton Grey? We let them 

run together now, as we want no more eggs 

for sitting from these, but come up to the 

shed and I will show you some I have put 

together for a few eggs for one more clutch 

of chickens: I have chosen one blue hen, 

one Irish hen, one blue b.ack red, all pure 

game and handsome birds, and with them | | 
have puta blue black red English game cock, 

which I am very proud of. 

In the Ploughman awhile ago, I saw some 

fowls spoken of, a cross of Brahma and 


her, and see if I consider it a profitable cross. 
You oan see by my letter 1 am somewhat 
vain of my fowls, yet I do not think I am the 
only one who has good ones; for I have 
neighbors that have beautiful birds of good 
breeds; one who has one hundred and 
wenty-five laying hens, whose talk has 
learned me many things, and whose experi- 
ence would be of great use to any one wishing 


often a brake upon the wheel of progress ; 
the soil does not yield what it should by fifty 
per cent; grass lands should give a larger 


He sets down the aggregate in breasted red, with the exception of that blue | product, which should be used more for fat 
| money at eight hundred millions of dollars. | cock, which is a cross of a Pile cock and blue jand less for fwel,as much of what is now 


consumed goes to sustain animal life and 
counteract cold. This should be done, as in 
Englend, by feeding for beef and mutton in 
the mild season, and for a brief period ani- 
mals more cheaply grown elsewhere. A 


given quantity of manure, made under such 
circumstances, would have double the value 
of that now produced. 


If our agriculturists would follow the ex- 


ample of the veteran farmer of Warner, Levi 


Bartlett, such resu ts would be accomplished 


the boys would stay at home, and the girls 


would no longer pine upon rural solitude, 


while flowers w. uld bloom and fruits would 
ripen, despite the curculio, or frosts, or other 
hindrance. A hurried glance at his well kept 
farm, and a brief call at his cottage embow- 
ered in rural beauty, one day last week, re- 
called rich results of experiments with seeds 
and fertilizers, abundance of grapes ripened 
in the open air in this latitude so far north of 
the accredited line of profitable grape culture, 
peaches which persist in bearing year after 
year, prunes which speak of the climate of 
the south of France, and vegetables which 
(thanks to Mr. Bartlett's skill 

and to the Grafton Fertilizer) continue to 
grow in the sultriest of summers upon the 
most intractable soils. 


and industry, 


The New England Fair at Manchester gave 


a pleasing evidence of progress in the farm 
stock of New England. 
entries of the different breeds, and in indi- 
vivual excellence, this exhibition surpassed 


lu the number of 


The impression exists abroad that this 


all others ever held in the Eastern States. 
If New England agriculture shall improve, it 
will b®@ through attention to farm stock. The 
feature next in prominence, that of fruit, 1s 
also of great practical and economical impor- 
tance. Other features of this exhibition were 
inferior ; some of them meagre enough. The 
greatest misfortune in connection with this 
and other exhibitions is, that its managers 
virtually confess their inability to sustain an 
interest and meet expenses without horse 
racing. It isa melancholy acknowledgment 
of weakness. Ohio, Illinois, and other West- 
ern States, do not permit it, and are able to 
pay larger premiums and draw more people 
than any of the New England Societies. If 
this cannot be reformed, is it because New 


to keep hens, and 1 would like to write half 
a day about his manner of raising and keep- 
ing them, with his little peculiarities ; but I 
guess you will get enough of me this time. 
I think if breeders of fowls would write 
more it would cause them to think more, 
and that would cause an improvement in 
fowls, that in a few years would astonish the 
most sanguine. Ww. M. 
Paxton, Mass. 


THE DAM’S RELATIONS WITH 


_ The cost must depend | ing 


DIFFERENT SIRES. 


A notion in regard to the effects of a first 
impregnation of domestic animals has been 
promulgated, mostly I think by English the- 
orists, in whichit has been gravely announced 
that a blood mare or heifer first impregnated 
by a scrub, is forever thereafter rendered im- 
pure or no better than a grade; that no off- 
spring from chem, however pure the subse- 
quent sire, is to be relied on as pure. 
In Avierica we have an unanswerable de- 
monstration of the utter fallacy and false- 
hood of any such theory, in the fact thst the 
mule breeders of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky ani Tennessee, where 
the great bulk of the supply is bred, breed 
their mares indiscriminately to jacks and 
horses, changing them first to one and then to 
the other as the mark+t demand for either 
horse or mules may dictate ; in thousands of 
instances taking the first f.al from a jack, 
and following immediately by a horse. This 
system is annually practiced in the regions I 
have named, is there carried out this very 
year, and has been in full practice for the 
last fifty years in nearly every township in 
all those States; yet we have the very first 
practical breeder to report to the agricultural 
ress that any mare has been damaged in the 
, in her availibilit, to breed perfect colts 
from a horse. 
I can establish, by legal testimony, in any 
court of law, that a mare in Kentuoky has 
produced twins at one birth—one a perfect 
mule, the other a perfect horse; and to de- 
cend to individual cases, my neighbor has 
this spring as fine, smooth, clean limbed, 
evenly colored, nicely bred filly, as ever was 
foaled, from an old blood mare that has pro- 
duced fifteen mules in seventeen years’ breed- 
ing, without ever having been bred, except 
in the last instance, to a horse. Ihave my- 
self bred as many as ten colts in one season, 
from mares that had been used by myseli 
exclusively in mule ene tenis. 

In the early days of mule breeding in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, the practice generally 
obtained with the most careful breeders, of 
even blood fillies for the first time to a jack, 
and the practice even now in Kentucky is 
very common, and it is a practice worthy of 
attention. The foal ofa jack is generaliy 
smaller than fiom a horse, and better adapt- 
ed to the first breeding of a filly; and a filly 
at two years old is as available in breeding a 
mule as she would be at three years old from 
a horse, and to-d y thousands of the best 
and. most successful brood mares used for 
colt breeding, were first bred to a jack and 
produced a 1: ule. Z 

Let the practical hy wag oad in all the 
country ] have named, who damaged 
hia mares as horse breeders by breeding 
mules, speak out through your columns, giv- 
his name and idence and the experi- 
ence of his whole. 1 venture the 





cent. 


England has more interest in horse racing 
than in agriculture ?—J. x. DODGE, in Nash- 
ua, N. H., Telegraph. 





MEAT FROM DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The amount of meat obtained from a do- 
mestic animal sold by its live weight is very 
variable, and experiments have recently been 
made in Liverpool to ascertain the proper 
allowances to be made. From the statistics 
to be derived from the public slaughter 
houses, or abbattoirs, of Paris and Brus- 
sels, it appears that the race and the condi- 
tion of the animal, besides many other cir- 
cumstances, affect the result, and that 
certain animals yield as much as 70 per 
cent. of meat, while others only give 50 per 
cent. The mean weight of meat produced, 
however, is calculated at 58 per cent. of the 
live weight in beef cattle. Iu the case of 
steep, the proportion is from 40 to 50 per 
From experiments made, it appears 
that the different products obtained from 
oxen and sheep are as follows: An ox of 
the live weight of 1,332 pounds, yields meat, 
771.4 pounds; skin, 110.2; grease, 87; 


tongue, 6,60; lungs and heart, 15.33; liver 
and spleen, 20.05 ; intestines, 66.15; loss 
and evaporation, 154.352—making the total 
of 1332 pounds. The products from a sheep 
weighing 110.2 pounds are as follows: Meat, 
55.11 pounds; skin, 7,713; grease, 5.51 ; 
blood, 4.408; feet and hoofs, 2.204 ; heads, 
4,408 ; tongue, lungs, heart liver and spleen, 
4.408 ; intestines 6.612 ; loss and evapora- 
tion, 19.836, making the total of 110.2 
pounds.—Rural American. 








THE TIME OF CUTTING TIMBER. 


Formerly there was much difference of 
opinion vn this subject. Now it seems to 
have been generally settled that the best time 
to cut timber is in midsummer, just after the 
sap has ceased to flow upward, when the leaf 
is fully formed. Some contend that midwin- 
ter is equally as good, but while conceding 
that timber cut in midwinter lasts well, we 
may say from experience, and according to 
the etheritios on the subject, that the former 
time is best. Again, by cutting. in midsum- 
mer, the bark -—s stripped off = 
which, in many ities, is a matter o great 
wae Ta This is a difficult thing to do in 
winter, as then it clings closely to the wood. 
In clearing land where one does not desire to 
save the wood or the bark, the tree should 
be girdled in spring or tall, while the sap is 
running up or down, as then the tree will 
decay quiekly. With pa Ay = demand for 
timber and staves, as well as for quercitron, 

of various Zonta, but 





Mc. Editor, that no such man can be found. 
Anthony Killgore, in Country Gentleman. 


blood, 55.1 ; feet and hoofs, 22 ; head, 11 ;|; 





OWNED BY HAMMON REED, Esq., OF LEXIN 


years old last spring, and the cut is a good likeness. 
cord, Oct. 4th and 5th, 1870, his first exhibition. 





AYRSHIRE BULL “LEXINGTON.” 


GTON, MASS. 


“ Lexington’ was bred by Geo. W. Lyman, Esq. of Waltham, Mass., from his imported stock, and raised in Lexington ; was three 
He received the first premium on bulls over 18 months old at the Fair at Con- 





The Dairy. 


PEPER IRIEL 


closely upon the warm milk, and then set 
the can in a closed room or shed where the 
cool night air could not strike it. Ihe can 
should have been placed under cover to keep 
out rain, etc., but in an airy place, and the 
cover should not have been put on at all. 

Whether there is, or is not as much im- 
portance attaching to the “odor” question 
respecting freshly drawn milk as some con- 
tend, it is clear to my mind that milk must 
have access to pure air in order that it may 
be kept in good condition, even for a few 
hours. 

Frequent stirring of the milk in the can 
with the dipper, while the milking is being 
done, and up to the time the cans start for 
the factory, will do much towards reducing 
the temperature, aerifying the mass of 
milk. 

If milk is any way thoroughly cooled 
(say to 60 or 65 degrees), thet by all means 
let the advice of your correspondent be fol- 
lowed and the milk covered. In default of 
this cooling, let the can be protected by a 
raised awning which will allow free play to 
the wind. If neither can nor will be done, 
let the can go without any protection, o:her 
than the usual tin cover. 

GarRDNER B. WEEKS. 


E COWS FOR THE 
DAIRY. 


“ Cattle Breeder,” in the Rural American, 
says thata heifer that is designed for the 
dairy, should be brought up with great care, 
and in a manner that will tend to make her 
growth, and bring out all her good qualities. 
We will suppose that a heifer has been 
brought up in such a way to the age of fif- 
teen months ; that she is in a thrifty condi- 
tion, and has every indication of becoming a 
good cow. We should recommend that she 
should now be mated with the bull, as by 
beginning thus early, we can control in a 
great measure her future developmen!. As 
the ensuing five or six years will bring out 
whatever of dairy quality she may possess, 
we cannot be too careful at first in our train- 
ing. And first we should be careful about 
feeding too high, as heifers kept in high con- 
dition are liable to have inflammatory action 
set up in the udder towards the close of their 
term, which often destroys the usefulness of 
a portion of the organ, and tends to hinder 
the secretion of milk, thereby injuring the 
future reputation of the cow as a milker. 
As there is always more or less of inflam- 
mation during the first stages of lactation, 
the young heifer should be milked as clean 
as possible at least three times aday; and| THE LESSON OF THE DROUTH. 
her food should be light, with sufficient wa-| Nl es: ’ 
ter, until the feverishness is gone, when it| The regular agricultural contributor to the 
will be safe to adopt a more liberal poiicy. | New York Evening Post has an article in a 
= the — yo ay have late number of that paper, which is eminently 
a tendency to dispose of their surplus nutri- , F 
tion through the milk secreting po a con- | we sageetnse 7 am —_ a 
sequently they should have a liberal supply , 2°"€ of our readers will fail to peruse it : 
of good food at this period, so that rot ouly “ Never, in our farming experience, have 
nature’s damands may be met, but that their we gone through a more severe drouth. 
milk producing qualities may be stimu-| Although we were only four weeks without 
lated beyond this. In order to accom-!| rain, the heat was so intense, and the conse- 
plish this, we should feed not only all the | quent demands on vegetation for moisture so 
moist food the cow will bear ani assimilate, | great, that they suffered as we have never 
but whatever of rich food will have a| known them to suffer before. With ten acres 
tendency to produce the largest and best re-| of roses, carnations and garden vegetab'es, 
sults ; always keeping in mind never to im-| raised for market, and wide area of ferming 
pair her digestive powers, nor promote a se-| land under the plough and in grass, we have 
cretion of fat. The cow that does not re-| had varied opportunity to watch its effect, and 
spond to such treatment as this, should not to study its action under different circum- 
be kept for dairy purposes; as those cows! stances. So far as we can judge from our 
only are profitable whose milk producing or- | own experience, the only sovereign remedy is 
gans are capable of being improved by ju-| abundant manuring, coupled wich drainage 
dicious feeding. and cultivation. Ten acres of corn on land 
that hitherto has shown the effect of even a 
|slight drouth, has grown without intermis- 
sion, and seems almost to have disregarded 
|the unfavorable weather. Three years ago 
use, an open ended vessel of suitable dimen- this field was a heavy wet clay, that was 
sions for the size of the dairy, say froma half |‘ P¥tty in winter, and bricks in summer. 
barrel to a hogshead. In this slake some | uring one part of the season the moisture 
good quicklime, enough to make a thin| excluded the air, and during the remainder 
whitewash when filled full of water, and cover | it ¥48 80 compactly baked that air could not 
to keep out dust and dirt. The lime will | enter it. Two years ago it was thoroughly 
settle, leaving @ saturated solution of lime | underdrained with tiles four feet deep and 
over it, as clear as spring water. After using forty feet apart, and the effect of this is now 
the milk pans, etc., wash them as other uten-| beginning to be felt. Last fall it was very 
sils are washed and rinsed; then dip them | heavily cuated -with very rich manure, which 
ia ths adjoining cask of clear lime water, | /#Y 0n the surface all winter. This season, 
giving them a quick turn, so that every part |JUS* before planting time, the land was 





Miscellaneous, 





useful. 





TO PURIFY DAIRY UTENSILS. 


Stand onend ina convenient place for 


the fun of thething. Unless we can make 
our farms grow better and our farmers grow 
richer year by year, we had better busy our- 
selves about something else; and we can 
never, with certainty, do this until we can 
depend on having good crops, whether the 
season is wet or dry. 

“ The number is very few of those who can 
at once drain all their lands that need it, can 
subsoil wherever they plough, and can give 
an abundant manuring to all their fields, but 
if the importance of all these operations were 
realized, the number who would find means 
for accomplishing them would year by — 
increase, and every case of immunity from 
the scathing effects of such a drouth as we 
have passed through would convert new men 
to a faith in the importance of thorough 
work.” 


GATHERING SUMAC. 


Several inqu ries have come to hand of 
late in regard to the Sumac as an article of 
commerce, and how to gather and prepare it 
tor market. The Southern Weekly nas an 
article upon this subject, which is brief and 
t» the point, and we transfer the material por- 
tions of it to our columns: 

Directions.—The sumac should not be 
taken before the leaf is thoroughly matured. 
It can be gathered as long as the leaves will 
stick to the stem until killed by frost. Its 
turning red does not hurt it. The little black 
sumac, as it is called, is as good as any. The 
red berri.s must be thrown out. 

It may be wilted in the sun, but must be 
cured under cover, «nd not allowed to be 


such large quantities as to heat in curing— 
any of which destroys its color and strength 
and renders it valueless. It should’not be 
thrown upon a tight floor to cure, but-raised 
up, 8o as to let the air get under it. Sumac 
should be gathered at least a month before it 
is sufficiently cured to be brought in for sale, 
and in bad weather even a longer time may 
be required to dry it properly, for not only 
the leaf, but the stem, too, must be thor- 
oughly dry. All the sap must be dried out, 
so that the stem will snap short off, like a 
clay pipe stem, or it cannot be received, for it 
will heat and spoil. This must be strictly 
observed’. 

However long sumac may have been taken, 
or however dry it may be, it will draw the 
dampness from the atmosphere in a damp 
time, and must not be packed until ,it de per- 
feetly dried out again. It will not be re- 
ceived. when damp any more than when 
green ; it must be dry. 

Sumac should be the same bright color as 
when taken trom the bush, and must not look 
dark or smell musty. It is just as important 
to have your sumac in good order when 
brought to market as anything else. If sand 
or dirt of any kind, or any other kind of 
leaves are found among it, it will not be 
bought at any price at all. 

The leaf is what is wanted, but to facilitate 
the gathering of it you can strip off the blades 
—that is, take the little twigs upon which 
the leaves grow, all of which will be bought 
when properly cured, according to the above 





becomes immersed therein; set them to ploughed to a depth of not more than four or 
drain and dry, and the purification is com- five inches, and was subsoiled as deeply as 
plete, without any scalding process, from the possible, which, owing to the ungenerated | 
new pan to the old worn out one. The lime | Character cf the soil, was not more than four 
in the clear water instantly neutralizes the | ° five inches more. The crop came up reg- 
acidity of the milk yet remaining in the | car and went off rapidly from the word 
cracks or seams, etc., of the milk vessels, to . - 
seme + ae a” eege of —s a | = o pow be peek ~_ ot 
nm performed. in the case of a very smail | 

sas et eae immo her rey 
iad pen t ciebach sgeia, aioe sare| rains, and which had helped to develop a 
ing att and epg od ae ea 
summer. ere will be a li peng . 

wean evaporation, which wl be mae a 
u adding clean water as needed, the lime yond ‘ ; 
outtled in the bottom of the cask keeping up a — —_—s — hand —e had 
the strength of the saturated solution. Let pa ee ale elem Geemen = v1 m4 
sieply uy . cocci Goll = Sr |gave up its water to the cooler particles of 
great saving in time and cost.—Cor. Country | the — ee Malte dhe 
— corn fields in the neighborhood have suffered 
severely from drouth, the growth on this has 
been all that could be desired, and the fruit- 
ing is even stronger than it would be reason- 
able under any circumstances to hope for. 

“ Although grass has been pinched to a 
minimum, roses have produced only minia- 
ture buds, late potatoes have stood still in 
their growth, cabbage and celery plants have 
died in the seed bed, luxuriant tomato vines 
have ceased their growth, and their fruiting 
and aftermath failed, this one field, that has 
had fair treatment, is absolutely uninjured, 
and up to the biessed time when the rain 
finally came, it showed never a curled leaf. 

“ Other fields were underdrained and sub- 
soiled, and others not so treated were well 
manured. It was only when underdraining 
and subsoiling and manuring were all com- 
bined that cho land fairly laughed at the heat 
and dryness, and went on its way rejoicing, 
as though it had no need of clouds and rain. 
How much longer it would have continued 
to grow without rain, it is impossible to 
guess. But under a test that has robbed 
trees of their leaves and fields of their grass, 
it has behaved as though bathed with a thun- 
der shower twice a week. 

“It would be curivus to compute how 
much any ordinary farmer would have gained 
this year, could he have put all his fields in 


The sha'low ploughing kept the 





CARRYING MILK TO CHEESE 
FACTORIES. 


I saw an article in the Western Rural, a 
few weeks since, in which the proprietor of 
a cheese factory in Illinois, I think, advised 
that in warm weather, when milkis conveyed 
in tin cans to a cheese factory, the cans be 
“covered with a thick woolen blanket or 
buffalo robe.” 
An experience of nine seasons in conduct- 
cheese factories, during which I have 
made very nearly two million of pounds of 
cheese, leads me to differ from what I under- 
stand to be the advice of the gentleman on 
this point. ‘he robe or blanket must keep 
the heat out, but would certainly keep it in, 
and there is ordinarily a higher temperature 
to the milk than to the atmosphere. 
That the cans should be protected from 
the sun’s rays, 1 admit; but it should be 
done in the way of a raised awning, or other 
appliance lifted above the cans. If a thick 
blanket or robe be laid directly over a can of 
milk from which the animal or natural heat 
has never been removed, and the milk then 
drawn any considerable distance to the fac- 
tory, it will ordinarily so far injure the milk 
that it will sour in a few hours. 
I have had just this experience the present 


directions, and one collar and fifty cents per 
one hundred pounds will be paid for it in this 
condition. Sumac stripped off or i.laded as 
above is preferred, but merchants will bu 
threshed sumae and pay for it according as it 
is cleaned, provided it has the greater part of 
the stem taken out and is not made so fine 
as entirely to destroy the formation of the 
leaf and thus prevent the detection of adul- 
teration. Don’t cut it up. 

The stripping off the leaves is apt to kill 
the sumac, and when the stock dies the roots 
connected with it die also; but if you will 
cut the old stock down, the roots will sprout 
up again better than ever. 

A correspondent of the Hearth and Home, 
speaking of the American sumac, says :—“ 
notice that a correspondent of the Farmers’ 
Club says that Sicily sumac is preferable to 
American. I have had some experienee in 
dyeing, and I have found that ordinarily five 
pounds of American leaves, if well dried, are 
equal to ten pounds of Sicily. But Ameri- 
can is not so good for silk. It should always 
be well dried; is best when two or three 
years old; and should be used when fresh 
boiled, as the liquid is of no good when 
cold,” 


KEEPING MANURE UNDER BARNS. 


There is a practice in vogue with some 
farmers to keep the manure of the cattle in 
the barn cellar, directly under the place 
where the cattle are stabled. This practice 
is very injurious to the cattle, and should be 
abolished by all those who have been in the 
habit of pursuing it. In the first place, the 
manure taints the air, wherever it comes in 
contact with it, and consequently, as the air 
of the cellar cannot be prevented from circu- 
lating throughout the building, under which 
the cellar is placed, and must necessarily 
have a very deleterious effect on the cattle 
stabled above ; on the same principle tnat a 
privy or sink, placed immediately under the 
rooms occupied by a family, would soon 
cause sickness and disease to appear among 
them, for the general laws of health, in most 
cases, apply as well to the animal creation as 
to the human race. Some farmers, who are 
in the habit of keeping their manure in their 
barn eellars, as above stated, may that 
the m is kept in better condition than 








the condition of this one. When we consid 
that laborers must be paid, and teams fed, 
and seeds sown, and the manifold work of 
the farm carried on whether crops are good 
or bad, we realize the sad loss that the 
destruction to crops by drouth occasions. 
And we see that there is no sure way in 
farming, except the very best way. 

“Any man of experience will readily 
acknowledge that the reason why he has not 
grown rich faster, is not that he has not 
worked hard and done his best to save his 
money, but that what he has made in one 
season by good luck has been too often swept 
away the next season by bad lack. It is 
precisely this element of luck that we should 
strive to avoid. No man can afford to embark 
his capital and his labor and his wits in the 

urchase and management of a well stocked 
farm, and then hang all his hopes on luck. . 
We had better devote our time to the im- ° 
provement of our minds and the enjoyment 


season at my creamery. Milk vrought from 
a farm three miles distant from the factory, 
caused trouble to the cheese-maker day after 
day, by souring prematurely. (/n inquiry I 
found that the driver of the milk team had 
lately adopted the habit of throwing a buf- 
falo robe over his cans, as a protection from 
the sunshine. As a consequence, this milk 
soured before morning, and soured all the 
milk in the vat into which it was put; this, 
too, notwithstanding large stream of cold 
water (52 degrees) was p around the 
vat all night. On directing the removal of 
the robe as a covering, the trouble ceased at 
once, and has not recurred. This quite ac- 
cords with similar experience which I have 


had in before. 
In ae ot part of the seaton, even in 
weather, when milk is drawn but once 














of life than to the working of our farms for | Rural 


it would be if left in the open air ; admitting 
this to be a fact, will the gain in the fertiliz- 
ing qualities of the manure, repay the loss in 
the health and hardiness of the cattle stabled 
above, saying nothing of the damage done to 
the hay, caused by perfumes arising from 
below? To show the injurious effect to cat- 
tle, stabled over a manure cellar, arising from 
the noxious vapors that are constantly pass- 
ing ——— be — if you should = new 
and nicely painted carriage, and it in 
the same stable, it will very coen chew the 
effects arising from the horse manure under- 
neath. Is it not reasonable then to conclade, 
that cattle and horses kept in the same piace 
and under the same circumstances would 
prove to be unhealthy ? Instead of using 
barn cellars to keep manure in, sheds in close 
proximity to the should be built, or 
such ments made for housing it, that 
it will be kept out from under the barn.— 
American. 


’ ° 

Farmers Omnibus. 

— The Farm at the Maine Agricultural 
College, Orono, contains 374 acres, about 
half being woodland. About 80 acres are 
in pasture and meadow. Only 17 acres were 
uader the plough this season. 

— The Alta California says that many 
grapevines in California grow to an immense 
size. One at Montecito, Santa Barbara 
county, now 74 years old, and 19 inches 
thick in the trunk, yields from 6000 to 8000 
pounds of grapes annually. 

— The California State Board of Agrioul- 
ture have awarded State premiums to Mrs. 
E. M. Weston, Sacramento, for 626,000 silk 
cocoons; A. Packard, of Santa Barbara, for 
150,000 cocoons; H. G. Ballow, of Yolo 
county, for 100,000 cocoons; and to several 
parties for mulberry plantations. 


— A gentleman writing from Biloxi, Miss., 
says the heat and drouth have been so long 
and severe in that region that the wells are 
almost dried up, and that many pear trees 
have died with fruit on them. 

— Fairfield county has been the greatest 
sheep raising district in Ohio. Now, how- 
ever, farmers there are said to be losing their 
interest in sheep, and turning their attention 
to horses, cattle and hoge. 

— The daughter of a wealthy citizen o 
Gorham, Michigan, died on the 11th ult., 
from the effects of a bite from a potato bug. 
She was awakened during the night by a 
sharp, stinging bite on her face, when she 
crushed the insect and threw it on the floor. 
The poison began its work and caused her 
death. 

— The Southern papers promise a cotton 
crop of not less than 4,000,000 bales. The 
Macon Messenger remarks: “ This comes of 
cottonizing everything to death, and neglect- 
ing corn, chickens, hogs, cows, bullocks, 
sheep, goats, wheat, potetoes, peas, oats, rve, 
clover, butter, turnips, wool, and everything 
else a man wants to help him on comforta- 
bly in his journey through life.” 

— Lameness in hogs is caused sometimes 
by the large pores in the back part of the 
legs getting clogged. They are a little above 
the knuckles in the back part of the legs. 
Wash the lame legs with soap and luke warm 
water, using a stiff brush and rubbing hard 
ll the pores open, and when the pores are 
washed open, the lameness will leave. 

— In Winnesheik county, Iowa, the Day 
brothers have 1,800 acres of land under cul- 
tivation. It is said that this year they will 
have from 11,000 to 13,000 bushels of wheat; 


burnt by the sun or to get wet, or to be in[ftom 5,000-t0 7,000 bushels of oats; from 


10,000 to 20,000 bushels of barley. They 
had 1,100 acres of wheat and oats to harvest 
this year, and have growing 600 acres of corn. 


—Avwriter inthe Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, deseribing the perma- 
nence of the action of lime, says that hé 
knows a piece of ground containing 166 acres, 
which formerly grew nothing but heath. A 
good dressing of lime was applied on the sur- 
face of the sward which has nearly doubled 
its value. This was done several years ago, 
and totally eradicated the heath. The lime 
to this day ay pears in full condition, as its 
effects usually testify, from the richness and 
sweetness of the herbage, the texture of which 
has been entirely changed by the application 
of lime. 

— In speaking of the grass and corn fod- 
der crops of Iowa, the editor of the Home- 
stead says :—" Recent and general heavy 
rains have done much for the grass crop, and 
we doubt not that tens of thousands of head 
or stock are luxuriating on the new growth 
that had to be fed with grain only a few 
weeks since. Beyond this, probably, this new 
growth cannot be taken advantage of, but it 
is a great boon, and will add millions of dol- 
lars to the wealth of the State. Those who 
have not been able to secure a sufficiency of 
hay for winter use should be very careful to 
obtain all- the corn-fodder possible, put up 
in the best manner.” 


— Brakes, with swamp grasses and sedges 
may often be cut to the extent of several tons 
to the acre; and if stored where they will 
not get soaked by the rains, will make a very 
good litter for the barn yard, cow shed, or 
for the stables and hog pens. Some of the 
more succulent kinds rot rapidly if not weil 
dried and protected ; but all the sedges which 
constitute most of what is called swamp 
grass, require little drying, and will lie 
months in cocks simply without decaying. 
This kind of hay makes first rate stack bot- 
t ms, and good topping. 

— Dr. Geo. B. Wood, President of the 
American Philosophical Society, having no- 
ticed that his peach trees after producing a 
few crops, ceased bearing, and died in a few 
years; and believing that the cause of decay 
was worms at the roots of the tree, he put 
into operation a plan for the destruction of 
the worms. He dug holes five or six inches 
deep at the base of the stem, scraped away 
all worms that could be found and filled up 
with wood ashes fresh from the stove, which 
of course contained all the potash. This was 
done in the autumn of 1862, with a result in 
the following spring at which he was aston- 
ished. The trees appeared to have been re- 
stored to all their early freshness and vigor— 
put forth bright green leaves, blossomed co- 
piously, and bore a heavy crop of fruit. On 
reflection Dr. Wood attributes the favorable 
results more to the effect of the potash con- 
tained in the ashes than to the destructicn 
of the worms. 


—————_—_ 


TILLAGE V8. PASTURE. 


An ox or six sheep will gnaw off all that 
grows on an acre of grass between April 
and October, and no labor is expended in 
the process. But the same acre, well ma- 
nured, would produce thirty tons of roots, 
which would feed at least five oxen for six 
months better than the grass had fed one ox 
for five months. Whatever aid we may ob- 
tain from mechanical appliances, the acre uf 
arable, and the five oxen, the next years 
crop of wheat will employ « considerable 
amount of labor. Generally speaking, it 
appears the country has found the cheop 
system more profiable than the othr, in 
spite of the improvement of mechanics. But 
when the land is ferulized by means of ihe 
waste of towns, the cost of growing @ ton of 
roots or a quarter of wheat will be reduced, 
and there wiil ben reaction in favor of ar- 
able cultivation, with great advantage to th e 





country.—Agriouliural Gazette. 











